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The Illinois Library Recruitment Council is made of representatives 
of the library groups in the State (Illinois Library Association; Illinois 
Unit of the Catholic Library Association; Illinois Chapter, Special Libra- 
ries Association; Trustees Section of the Illinois Library Association; 
School Librarians Association; the three accredited library schools in the 
State [Rosary College, Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, and the University of Illinois Library School]; and the Illinois 
State Library) who developed a program of recruitment for the State. 

The Recruitment Council recommended that a pamphlet on library 
work be prepared and distributed, and an exhibit on library work be 
designed and made available for use thruout the State by the Illinois 
State Library; and, the Illinois State Library, the Extension Division of 
the University of Illinois, and, the University of Illinois Library School 
in cooperation develop plans for conducting “a mobile school for library 
workers to be held in various locations in the State during the 1948 
summer session’’. 


EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 
By WARREN G. BAILEy* 


Supervision is a principle of organization 
which arises when people work together. 
The purpose of supervision is to obtain 
performance of a defined task or deliver a 
completed service. To the extent that the 
task is completed or the service given, in 
a manner to result in economy and in 
utility of the services rendered, the super- 
vision is good. 


ELEMENTS OF SUPERVISION 


Supervision is affected by a number of 
factors or of elements which we may sum- 
marize very briefly as follows: 


1. There 
served. 

2. There is the work to be done. 

3. There are facilities to be used in 
rendering the service. 

4. There are the methods and practices 
which may be used in rendering the service. 

5. There are the employees to be su- 
pervised. 

6. There are the executives above the 
supervisor who must be satisfied. 

7. There is the supervisor himself. 

Perhaps we should give some brief atten- 
tion to an analysis of these elements or 
factors involved in supervision. 


is the organization to be 


ORGANIZATION TO BE SERVED 


The type of organization to be served 
has much to do with the nature of the 
service rendered, the problems involved, 
and the efficiency which may be attained. 

The organization may be small or it may 
be large. It may be compact or it may be 
decentralized. It may be a very slow 
moving organization, one in which the time 
element is not a great factor, or it may be 
one in which speed and promptness and 
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time are very important. It may be a 
sales organization, or a production organ- 
ization, or an administrative organization, 
or all three. The organization to be served 
may be highly departmentalized or highly 
individualized. It may be housed in pri- 
vate offices or in large staff rooms. The 
personnel to be served in the organization 
may be technical, or administrative, or 
specialized, whose requirements thus are 
very different. The organization to be 
served must be known well by the super- 
visor. 


WorK TO BE DONE 


Then there is the work to be done or 
the tasks to be achieved. These are 
usually dependent upon the functions of 
the department or of the section which 
again depends largely upon the company 
organization. If the business were a one 
man business, he would perform all the 
operations. As the business grows, he dele- 
gates authority and _ responsibility and, 
where each activity is great enough to em- 
ploy more than one person, we have or- 
ganizations of officers, sections and depart- 
ments. The work to be done is then as- 
signed to the various people in the group 
so that we have duties of positions and 
duties of personnel. 


FACILITIES TO BE USED 


In connection with the work, there is 
the classification of papers, the custody of 
the papers in case of filing, the receipt of 
papers, the filing of papers, the control of 
papers, and transfer from active files to 
inactive files or to storage. The whole job, 
however, is one of achievement in handling, 
controlling, and rendering a service with 
respect to the papers assigned for control. 
In this connection, also, supervision is 
affected greatly by the facilities to be used. 

The quarters are important. They may 
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be adequate or inadequate, well arranged 
or poorly designed for the use intended. 
There is the equipment which may be well 
adapted or inadequate, old or new, modern 
or antiquated. And the layout and ar- 
rangement of the equipment is important 
in the matter of supervision. If the layout 
is poor, then poor service will likely result. 

In using the facilities, supervision is re- 
sponsible for several features which are of 
importance. The orderliness with which 
the facilities, the quarters, and the equip- 
ment are maintained, the cleanliness of the 
facilities, good housekeeping and the ar- 
rangement for convenience, all aid in 
effective supervision. 


METHODS AND POLICIES 


Then there are the methods and policies 
effective in connection with the office, sec- 
tion or department. Very often neither the 
methods nor the policies are reduced to 
writing. Often the concepts are inadequate 
and are not even well impressed upon the 
minds of either the executives or the super- 
visors responsible, certainly not upon the 
people who do the work. The scope of the 
operation from the standpoint of policy and 
from the standpoint of methods is im- 
portant. Then there are questions of 
practices, of procedures, of, let us say, 
standard practice, so that the steps in 
which papers are to be handled are care- 
fully thought through, recorded and well 
understood. Then there is the matter of 
forms required, the request for papers, the 
recording and labeling, the methods of con- 
trol, all are involved in the forms used in 
connection with the control of service, and 
the mapping of the flow of the papers 
themselves as they come into and out of 
-the filing section and department. 


THE PERSONNEL 


I think perhaps we should mention here 
the personnel. I am quite sure that the 
personnel who are to render the service are 
a very important element in the whole 
supervision problem. 

There are a number of things that we 
can well remember with respect to the per- 
sonnel. First, they are human beings. 
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They have individual responsibilities, they 
may be exceptionally able of with mediocre 
skill. They have likes and dislikes. They 
act and react to their surroundings, to their 
fellow workers and to supervision, both 
mentally and physically. They may be 
emotional or calm. They may be am- 
bitious and satisfied or they may be ag- 
gressive, or meek and mild. They may be 
stubborn or they may be easygoing. They 
are the crux of the problem of supervision. 
It may be easy enough to systematize 
equipment and papers, but it is another 
problem to control personnel. 


EXECUTIVES TO SERVE 


Then another factor in this problem is 
the fact that we have executives to satisfy, 
executives above the level of the immediate 
supervisory problem, the boss if you please. 
He has his responsibility, his personality, 
his techniques, his habits, his attitude, his 
moods, his requirements from a_ work 
standpoint. All these must be taken into 
account and satisfied. He too presents a 
major factor in our problem. 


THE SUPERVISOR 


Then we have the supervisor as perhaps 
the most important element in this prob- 
lem of supervision. The supervisor him- 
self, or herself, is after all perhaps the 
deciding factor in whether supervision can 
be effective. 

The supervisor is a little better situated 
from the standpoint of getting work done 
than are those supervised. He has personal 
qualities and traits the same as those to be 
supervised but, in addition, he has a posi- 
tion above the level of rank and file. That 
position has been assigned certain respon- 
sibility and given certain distinct lines of 
authority. From this higher vantage point 
the supervisor should be able to get a 
better perspective of the work and its re- 
quirements. 

The supervisory position itself has at- 
tached to it all the elements that can be 
given by an assignment of authority, by the 
designation of a position or title and has 
the advantage of the prestige of position. 
But the very act of bestowing authority on 
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a job does not bring authority to the 
supervisor in the job. In other words, the 
supervisor’s position may have a good title, 
exist in a good organization and have as- 
signed to it a very definite way authority 
for getting work done. But unless the 
supervisor can earn the right to have au- 
thority in addition to really having the 
word “authority” bestowed upon him, he’ll 
not get very much done. This supervisor 
then stands in the position with everything 
ready to go, everything assigned, but with 
much to be done from a personal stand- 
point before these responsibilities and au- 
thorities can be properly exercised and 
adequate results obtained. 

The supervisor in effect is a coordinator 
of the work and the facilities and the 
methods and the personnel assigned to de- 
liver the service and get the work done. 
In this respect it is a question of the 
supervisor being able to induce his people 
to render proper service to the organization 
to be served and to the executives above. 


How To SUPERVISE 


Then there is the question of how to 
supervise. In any answer to this question 
we must give rather careful consideration 
to the various elements of the function of 
supervision. Perhaps these can be dis- 
cussed briefly with reference to the follow- 
ing factors or techniques: 


1. The exercise of authority versus 
leadership in supervision. 

2. A knowledge of the job of supervisor. 

3. A knowledge of the personnel to be 
supervised. 

4. The organization of the supervisor’s 
person or work. 

5. Clean and precise personal habits of 
the supervisor. 

6. Establishing confidence by the super- 
visor. 

7. The techniques of supervision. 

8. The tools of personal relationship. 

9. The hazards of personal power. 


AUTHORITY VERSUS LEADERSHIP 


In the development of business organ- 
ization and the direction of people in an 
effort to coordinate their work and accom- 
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plish the purpose of the group, authority 
for many years was looked upon as the 
prime and essential quality. Each position, 
it was said, particularly each supervisory 
position, was assigned certain responsibili- 
ties and adequate authority to discharge 
them. With this authority it was assumed 
that the supervisor could coordinate effort, 
direct the work, and obtain satisfactory 
results. 


I think we can say very definitely that 
it has been learned from long years of ex- 
perience that the assignment of authority 
to a position and the filling of this position 
with personnel whom we will call a super- 
visor does not necessarily mean the job 
will be well performed. Authority may be 
assigned to a job and assigned to a person, 
but authority cannot be exercised unless 
the right to exercise that authority is 
earned. It must be earned by gaining the 
confidence of the people to be supervised, 
by acquiring prestige gained from showing 
good judgment and fair play, by the privi- 
lege which comes to a supervisor from a 
recognition of his superior talents and 
skills and from a recognition of the fact 
that the position of the supervisor is occu- 
pied by an able and honest person. Au- 
thority therefore can be exercised not be- 
cause of the position necessarily, though 
this is essential, but because the person who 
fills the position of supervisor is qualified 
to exercise the authority. 

The old idea of authority as the prime 
element of supervision was that an office 
should be operated with discipline, and 
that the members of the force should be 
disciplined for failure to perform or failure 
to obey. In these days discipline as such 
is not too effective, though in the hands of 
a qualified supervisor authority and disci- 
pline can be exercised in an effective man- 
ner without making them distasteful to em- 
ployees. 

There has developed over recent years 
another type of quality in supervision which 
I think now is much more important than 
that of authority. That is the exercise of 
leadership. In these instances coordination 
of effort and direction of work are enforced 
by example and by sincerity on the part 
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of the supervisor. The qualities of sales- 
manship, of administrative ability, of hon- 
esty, of good judgment and the related fac- 
tors which stir confidence and inspire ac- 
tion; these are the qualities which get work 
done. 

The old time supervisor who depends on 
authority and discipline pushes his per- 
sonnel to get work done. The new type 
supervisor depends on the qualities of lead- 
ership to lead and inspire the personnel to 
get work done. 

Perhaps the supervisor should give spe- 
cial attention to some of the qualities which 
are said to be characteristic of leadership. 
A leader must see things in proper propor- 
tion. He must have proper perspective. He 
must give the proper importance and proper 
place to definite things and to definite 
phases of each problem. He must display 
enthusiasm and stimulate enthusiasm. He 
must be friendly. He must have courage 
and evidence courage as unusual circum- 
stances arise. Honesty is always a good 
policy and assures honest dealings with his 
people. The leader must be decisive and 
arrive at conclusions promptly. 


KNOWLEDGE OF JOB 


When an organization is set up there is 
assigned to each office or department the 
functions to be exercised by that group. 
These should of course be carefully spelled 
out, written out, to make them clear and 
to be certain that there is no overlapping 
with other units. 

Then, to the supervisor of the group, 
there is assigned certain definite duties for 
obtaining the coordination required. These 
must be carefully defined and the super- 
visor must know fully just what his duties 
are. 

The supervisor, with a knowledge of his 
own duties and a full knowledge of the 
functions of his office or department, must 
delegate the work to the various members 
of the force in such a way that the indi- 
viduals will perform their respective tasks. 
This results in duties of positions through- 
out the group. The supervisor must know 
well just how the duties have been assigned 
to positions and to employees, and must be 
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fully aware of the details of each of the 
jobs. 

The policies of the company are impor- 
tant from the standpoint of proper and 
effective supervision. The supervisor must 
be fully acquainted with the policies of the 
company with reference to employees, with 
reference to work, with reference to service 
rendered to others. Any inability to under- 
stand company policies will result in poor 
performance. 

I think, too, it is of extreme importance 
that the supervisor shall fully understand 
the place of his own organization group in 
the company organization structure. He 
must know whether or not his group is a 
service organization, whether or not the 
work must be performed to meet time 
schedules, or whether it is merely the per- 
forming of essential work on which there 
need to be no definite daily or current 
time schedules. 

The supervisor must be well informed as 
to the services expected of his group. This 
is true no matter whether it is a filing 
group, a purchasing group, an office service 
group of some kind, an accounting organi- 
zation, a production office, or a sales office. 
Unless the services expected of the group 
are fully understood, it is very unlikely 
that supervision will be effective. 

Then I think it is desirable also that the 
supervisor, who is expected to obtain satis- 
factory operating results, shall know the 
standards that are to be the gauge to meas- 
ure the services performed and the services 
rendered. This is of extreme importance. 
Unless the supervisor knows how the effi- 
ciency of his performance is measured or 
how to determine when the performance is 
satisfactory, he cannot be expected to sup- 
ply the services in a way which will always 
measure up to requirements. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE PERSONNEL 


The employees to be supervised consti- 
tute one of the more important elements 
or factors in the whole problem of super- 
vision. The supervisor must give special 
attention to the people he is to direct. 

Perhaps he must remember first that 
they are human. He must know their 
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ability. He should appraise their potential 
capacity to do good work. He must know 
the personal habits, good and bad, of each 
member of his staff. He must know the 
special interests of his people, the things, 
the ideas which stir their attention. He 
must know their pals within the office be- 
cause at times better results in supervision 
may be obtained indirectly by dealing 
through others. 

He must know the mental and physical 
reactions of his people to their fellow em- 
ployees, to the supervisor himself, and to 
the objectives of his group. He should 
know the personal complaints of those who 
work for him, the differences they have 
with others. He must know and be able to 
judge their performance. Their hopes are 
important and he should know them. He 
should even know something about their 
family situations. He must always remem- 
ber that the people he is supervising re- 
quire special consideration, and that be- 
cause of their individual personalities they 
cannot too easily be handled under fixed 
rules. 


ORGANIZE YOURSELF 


The supervisor must operate partly from 
example and must gain the confidence of all 
employees. Whether he wishes or not the 
supervisor is an example. In view of this 
fact, there are some qualities which should 
be developed and exercised. For instance, 
the supervisor should be alert by habit and 
to new circumstances. He should train him- 
self to be mentally alert. He should be able 
to concentrate on definite problems and 
think them through. He should train his 
memory. Forgetfulness is a handicap. He 
should carefully plan and schedule his own 
activities, his own work, his own life. The 
supervisor should be imaginative and use 
his imagination to help plan, to help see 
the broad picture of organization, and the 
accomplishment which his group must 
attain. 

The supervisor must conduct himself per- 
sonally in such a way as to establish con- 
fidence on the part of the people he super- 
vises, so that they will recognize him as 
being fair and considerate. The supervisor 
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must be physically fit. Ill health is a handi- 
cap. Incapacity from a physical standpoint 
reduces prestige. The supervisor must be 
able to think straight and arrive at sen- 
sible conclusions. He must remember that 
his business is to win cooperation. He must 
follow methods and techniques in his own 
day to day conduct which aid in the super- 
vision of the group. 


In a word, the supervisor must train 
himself personally to get things done and 
then learn how to transmit the qualities of 
achievement to his workers. 


Goop PERSONAL HABITS 


Good personal habits of the supervisor 
are important in supervision. Good per- 
sonal habits and strong and clean personal 
character help to establish a recognition on 
the part of employees of an earned place 
in the position as supervisor. The super- 
visor must be industrious. He must apply 
himself diligently. He must plan and pro- 
gram his work. He must have a spirit of 
inquiry and of keen observation. He must 
define his objectives, have confidence in 
himself, and faith in others. He must exer- 
cise the spirit and habit of economy. He 
must be prepared to facilitate growth and 
expansion. Sobriety, morality and clean 
living are especially helpful. All of these 
things can be developed as personal habits. 


CONFIDENCE 


It is of extreme importance that the 
supervisor have confidence in himself and 
be able to inspire confidence of others in 
himself. This can be done by his knowledge 
of his work and by his personal character 
and habits. But there is a very important 
element in this matter of establishing con- 
fidence. The supervisor must never utter 
expressions indicating a feeling of inferiority 
or emphasizing his failures. He must not 
have fears that he will not measure up or 
that he is not equal to every occasion. He 
must practice confidence. He must always 
create the impression of honesty and integ- 
rity. He should appear successful. This is 
perhaps the greatest force in establishing 
confidence of others in him. 
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THE TECHNIQUES OF SUPERVISION 


There are several techniques in super- 
vision which perhaps should be mentioned 
briefly. There is the technique of command 
which is the oldest supervisory technique 
perhaps, that of ordering people to do 
things. This type of technique is best where 
authority is well established. Then there is 
the method of suggestion. This is usually 
just as effective or more effective than com- 
mand, and it is less distasteful to employees. 
On occasion, time can be taken to persuade 
people, though sometimes there may be a 
question as to whether it should be neces- 
sary to make this effort to get work done. 
Then there is the method of imitation, giv- 
ing an example, a setting of the pace by 
the supervisor. Another method usually 
very effective is that of showing a personal 
interest in the employee so that he is in- 
spired to loyalty and readily performs the 
tasks. 


In some circumstances it may be neces- 
sary to have others do the task first. This 
in itself will make it easier for those to 
perform who have resisted. In extreme 
cases where it is worth it, it may be well 
to let the logic of events take care of the 
situation. In other words, you may be cer- 
tain that within a little while the very 
progress of events will make it evident to 
the employee that the job must and should 
be done. In still other situations, there is 
always the last resort in supervision and 
that is the use of pressure. Command, with 
an assurance of action. 


These are the techniques of supervision, 
all of which must be in the repertoire of 
the effective supervisor. This effective su- 
pervisor, however, must understand his 
people so well and the techniques of su- 
pervision so definitely that he can exercise 
each of them just to the degree that is 
necessary to obtain the best performance. 


Toots OF PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 


Someone has said that there are certain 
definite tools to be exercised in personal 
relationship. These can be used in super- 
vision. For instance, it is said that there 
are certain qualities which stimulate action. 
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There are others which restrain. There are 
still others which excite loyalty. Some 
others tend to bring about conformity. 

Personal enthusiasm, cheerfulness, un- 
selfishness, a disposition of calmness, all 
have a very definite influence on those who 
are being supervised, and stimulates them 
to performance. An open mind to hear 
what workers say, consistency in action is 
a jewel in supervision, frankness in speech 
and impressiveness in thought and conduct; 
all these stimulate action on the part of 
the supervised and usually are effective in 
obtaining performance. 

Dignity in action, thought and speech on 
the part of the supervisor and courtesy to 
employees are perhaps the greatest re- 
straining influences that can be exercised or 
displayed by the supervisor. Dignity and 
courtesy should then be used to the extent 
necessary in building morale and in build- 
ing the organization. 

In cases where compliance is required, 
there are two qualities which usually are 
most effective. These are firmness and 
courteous and kindly insistence that a job 
shall be done in accordance with certain 
practices and policies. Nastiness must not 
be displayed, but firmness and insistence 
upon performance can well be an influence 
in obtaining compliance. Patience in deal- 
ing with employees is an important factor 
in obtaining conformity. 

Someone has said that kindliness and 
friendliness are the ingredients of loyalty. 
Therefore, to the extent that the supervisor 
can display kindliness and _ friendliness, 
loyalty can be expected from his people. 


HAZARDS OF POWER 


Supervisors who are effective, those who 
attain success, in the exercise of supervision 
and who are recognized as effective in the 
direction of the work of their departments 
are always open to the same hazards which 
come to men and women in any position. 
After all, supervisors are human. Some- 
times there is emotional instability, big- 
headedness, stubbornness, meanness, which 
sometimes develop in periods of success. 
The successful supervisor, like a successful 
person in any other position, will continue 
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just as long as work is performed in a 
satisfactory manner. The big thing is to 
be sure that performance always meets the 
standards applied. As long as these stand- 
ards show good performance, we can be 
sure of maintaining our positions. 


SUPERVISION IS AN ART 
Supervision is indeed an art. A super- 
visor who can perform successfully is a 
skilled artist. He must play all the keys, 
coordinate all the elements, just like a 
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great pianist performs on the keys of the 
piano. He must be a great leader like an 
orchestra leader who draws from the mem- 
bers of the orchestra the instrumental tones 
which bring beautiful and harmonious 
music. In doing this he must also consider 
his own personal traits and adapt himself 
to obtain the best results. 

I think that we can say today that super- 
visory leadership is perhaps best known by 
the personalities it enriches as well as the 
work it gets done. 
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Whittlesey. 
How to keep merchandising records by R. D. Lewis. 

Insurance and your security by E. A. Gilbert. Rinehart. 
Introduction to business by E. H. Spengler. 
Issue of compulsory health insurance by G. W. Bachman. Brookings. 
Juggernaut: American labor in action by Wellington Roe. 
Keys to selling department stores by J. C. Cumming. Fairchild. 


McGraw. 


1948. $3.00. 

Fairchild. 1948. $1.00. 
1948. $3.00. 

1948. $4.50. 

1948. $2.00. 

Lippincott. 1948. $4.00. 

1948. $3.00. 


Labor force in the United States, 1890-1960 by J. D. Durand. Social Science Research 


Council. 1948. $2.50. 


* Compiled by Grace Murray, head, Adult Education Unit and Walter E. Myers, Field Visitor, Labor 


and Industry, Illinois State Library. 
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Law on the farm by H. W. Hannah. Macmillan. 1948. $2.50. 

Management of man by R. B. Shuman. University of Oklahoma Press. 1948. $3.00. 

Manual of employment interviewing by F. S. Drake. American Management Association. 
1946. $2.00. 

Meeting the special problems of small business by Committee for Economic Development. 
(Same.) 1947. Gratis. 

Methods-time measurement by H. B. Maynard. McGraw. 1948. $3.75. 

Modern clocks, their repair and maintenance by T. R. Robinson. H. Paulson (Chicago). 
1942. 7s 6d. 

Office management by J. H. MacDonald. Prentice-Hall. 1947. $5.35. 

Open markets; an essential of free enterprise by V. A. Mund. Harper. 1948. $3.00. 

Organization and management by C. I. Barnard. Harvard University Press. 1948. $4.00. 

Personnel management by M. J. Jucius. Richard D. Irwin. 1947. $5.00. 

Practical job evaluation by P. W. Jones. Wiley. 1948. $4.00. 

Principles of men’s wear display by Maria Massey. Fairchild. 1948. $5.00. 

Principles of personnel testing by C. H. Lawshe. McGraw. 1948. $3.50. 

Quality control; a manual of quality control procedure based upon scientific principles and 
simplified for practical application on various types of manufacturing plants by N. L. 
Enrick. Industrial Press. 1948. $3.00. 

Quality control methods by C. W. Kennedy. Prentice-Hall. 1948. $3.55. 

Radio servicing by Abraham Marcus. Prentice-Hall. 1948. $4.50. 

The real estate handbook by L. G. Holmes. Prentice-Hall. 1948. $10.00. 

Secretaries who succeed by E. R. Becker. Harper. 1947. $2.00. 

Selling in stores by P. E. Smith. Harper. 1947. $1.97. 

Small-space advertising for large and small advertisers for results at low cost by Printers’ 
Ink. (Same.) 1948. $4.00. 

Successful salesmanship by P. W. Ivey. (Same.) 1947. $4.00. 

Technical analysis of stock trends by R. D. Edwards. Stock Trend Service. 1948. $10.00. 

A trade union analysis of time study by Wm. Gomberg. Science Research Associates. 
1948. $4.25. 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School, 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Tus index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by Illinois public 
libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The index is based on current monthly 
circulation reports from 36 libraries, a statistically representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the actual circula- 
tion of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding month of 1939. The figure 
for each month is that percentage which is larger than the rates of circulation of exactly 
one-half of the 36 libraries for the month in question, and is smaller than the rates of 
circulation of the other half of the 36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois 
Index and how to use it, see p. 4 of the January, 1949, ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


1939 (of the 36 libraries which send in monthly reports of their circulation) as 100. In 
the near future, a table showing the index values by years, since 1939, will appear. 


* Associate Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


| 
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Table 1. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Months Since January, 1947, Based on a 
Sample of 36 Libraries. (Circulation for the Corresponding Month of 1939= 100) 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1947 68 70 78 76 82 86 88 66 75 74 67 78 | 
J 
1948 78 72 76 75 86 95 73 78 75 75 


APPLICATION OF THE ILLINOIS INDEX TO THE 
URBANA FREE LIBRARY 


By Eva THAYER SHIVELY* 


Ir is difficult to compare one library with 
another because circumstances and needs 
vary tremendously. Tax rates, size of the 
community, type of community, location of 
the library building, personality of the staff, 
and many other factors influence the final 
picture. However, any public librarian in 
Illinois can now compare accurately his cir- 
culation figures with those of all the other 
public libraries in Illinois. Accurate com- 
parison is possible by using the Illinois In- 
dex, which has been published and de- 
scribed in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES from 
January 1947 to date. 

The beauty of the Illinois Index is that 
a small library does not compare its own 
circulation with the circulation of a large 
library and therefore always find itself 
discouragingly at the bottom of the ladder. 
Rather, the position of any library in com- 
parison with the Illinois Index is in terms 
of that library’s own 1939 circula:rion. In 
other words, 1939 has been taken as a base 
line. The total circulation of any library for 
1939 equals 100 for that library. If a library 
doubles its own 1939 circulation in any sub- 
sequent year, its index figure for that year 
equals 200. Similarly, if the total circula- 
tion for any following year is only half of 
the 1939 circulation, the index figure for 


* Librarian, Urbana, (Ill.) Free Library. 


that year will be 50. Accordingly in the 
Illinois Index, any figure represents a per- 
centage of the 1939 circulation figure. 

In the January 1947 ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES, the annual index of public 
library circulation from 1939 to 1946 is 
given, and in the March issue the 1947 
figures have been added. It is now possible 
for any public library in the State to com- 
pare rather accurately its own circulation 
figures with all other public libraries in the 
State for a period of several years. 

This comparison has been made for the 
Urbana Free Library. In 1939 our total 
circulation was 116,657, which for the Ur- 
bana Free Library equals 100. In 1940 our 
total circulation was 114,713. We divided 
the latter figure by 116,657 to find the per- 
centage (or our index figure) for 1940, and 
found it to be 98. Likewise we divided the 
circulation figures for each year from 1940 
to 1947 by 116,657, and found our index 
figures for each of those years. 

To make the comparison more graphic, 
we next wrote our own index figures in the 
proper spaces on Table I found on page 11 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES for January 
1947. For example, our 98 belongs between 
the second and third quartiles. Once all the 
figures are written where they belong, the 
whole table presents a picture that can be 
studied (see below). 
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1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
0% 100 103 101 97 92 92 94 93 95 
96 93 83 79 80 
2nd quartile ....... 100 99 92 85 80 78 78 77 75 
98 77 75 
3rd quartile ....... 100 92 82 76 70 66 66 64 60 


Comparison of Circulation Figures of the Urbana Free Library with the Index of 


Illinois Public Library Circulation, 1939-47. 


The picture shows that Urbana stayed 
pretty close to the median line. It also 
shows a drop below the median for 1944 
and for 1945, and then a rise above the 
median line for 1946 and for 1947. The pur- 
pose of the Illinois Index is to point out 
these highs and these lows. It is then up to 
each library to determine the cause or 
causes for the variations. 

In the case of Urbana we compared our 
index figures of circulation with the num- 
ber of books added to the library for the 
years 1939-1947, and found no steady rela- 
tionship whatever. The highest index figure 
of circulation was not for the year in which 
we added the greatest number of new 
books; nor was the lowest index figure for 
the year in which we added the fewest new 
books. 

Next we compared the amount of money 
spent for new books with the index figures, 
and again found no comparable rise and 
fall. Then we compared the number of bor- 
rowers in each year with the index figures 
of circulation. Here we found that the low- 
est index figure of circulation was for the 
year having the fewest registered borrowers. 
However, in the following years the number 
of our borrowers increased more than 20%, 
but our circulation increased only 2%. 


It would seem from this brief study that 
in the Urbana Free Library few borrowers 
and few new books both mean a low circu- 
lation. Still, strangely enough, more regis- 
tered borrowers and more new books are 
not enough to insure a large circulation. 
Our circulation declined steadily from 1940 
to 1945, with a slight rise the next two 
years. We have not equalled the 1939 circu- 
lation in any subsequent year. However, the 
number of new books and the number of 
borrowers have shown no such steady de- 
cline. 

We evidently need to look elsewhere for 
the answer to what influences the circula- 
tion. Perhaps we have already absorbed all 
of the book-reading public in this commu- 
nity. Perhaps we need to offer Urbana 
adults intellectual fare other than books. In 
the past a public library has been the book 
center of its community. Perhaps now, as 
others have suggested, we need to make our 
public libraries cultural centers, and culture 
can include much more than books. There 
is value in the use of records, films, and 
discussion groups, and Mr. Pelham Barr 
of the Library Binding Institute thought 
that the public library is a proper place for 
a music hall, an art gallery, classes, craft 
shops, and television. These newer avenues 
may provide the solution we are seeking. 
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A “RECORD” BREAKFAST 


On problems related to the acquisition and circulation 
of phonograph recordings 


As reported by IpA Fave WriGHT* 


Because of the rapidly increasing interest 
in the acquisition of phonograph recordings 
for circulation by libraries, an informal 
breakfast “get-together” to discuss the sub- 
ject was held during the I. L. A. annual 
conference in Springfield, November 19, 
1948. Thirty persons from libraries which 
have or intend to have record collections 
attended the meeting. 

Among those participating in the discus- 
sion were representatives of public libraries 
in Bloomington, Chicago, DeKalb, Downers 
Grove, Elmhurst, Evanston, Galesburg, Mo- 
line, Oak Park, Quincy and Rockford. The 
group was especially indebted to Elizabeth 
Andersen and Reginald Scurr of the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, who have prepared exhaustive 
questionnaires on recordings in libraries as 
a part of their master’s thesis on the sub- 
ject. The facts and figures presented by 
them from the returns tabulated thus far, 
indicate that when their theses are finished 
and put into print the greatly needed basis 
for a code for the acquisition, cataloging 
and circulation of recordings will be avail- 
able. 

The discussion and the contributions by 
Miss Andersen and Mr. Scurr brought out 
the following points: 


1. Collections have been started 


a. By gifts from Friends of the Library, 
music and other clubs and as memo- 
rials to individuals. 


b. Through library funds (specified 
amount included in the budget). 


c. By rental fees which vary from 1-5 
cents per day, per record, albums 
10-25 cents per week. One library 
bases charge per day on 1% of cost, 
after one week, 3 cents per day. 


*In charge of “The Music Box,” Illinois State 
Library. 


2. Selection of titles 


Standards maintained accord with those 
for book selection—classical, semiclassical, 
best representative modern but very little, 
if any, light popular music, “people buy 
that for themselves.” Gifts need careful 
screening (suggestion was made that old 
time jazz and other records may be col- 
lector items and may have some value). 

(See also list of “Helpful Material” ap- 
pended.) 


3. Classification or filing 


Dewey 780 classification (by form of 
music) is followed by some libraries. Others 
file alphabetically by author or composer 
and title and bring out the form (concerto, 
opera, symphony, etc.) only through subject 
headings in catalog. Practice seems to be 
about equally divided between the two 
methods although the larger collections tend 
to the “form” classification. 


4. Cataloging 


a. Recognition was given to the fact that 
without established rules and printed 
helps such as are available for books, 
the problems in cataloging are numer- 
ous. As one person noted, “Records 
are just ‘to hear, you cannot thumb 
the pages and there is seldom a table 
of contents and never an index to help 
you.” As a future time-saver many 
analytics in simple form are advisable. 


b. Victor, Columbia and Decca, 1948, 
catalogs have been found valuable 
aids especially for titles and artists. 
Some libraries, in starting their collec- 
tions check these catalogs instead of 
making analytics. They make only 
composer or author card and indicate 
on it that such trade catalogs are to 
be used for added entries. For new 
recordings and others not included in 
printed catalogs, full cataloging is 
done. “The Gramaphone Shop En- 
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cyclopedia of Recorded Music, 1948” 
was mentioned as an excellent au- 
thority for full names of composers. 


. Determination of main entry is often 


difficult since there is no uniform title 
page as with books. For albums, a 
combination of cover title, binder’s 
title, information on inside cover and 
entry on disc is often necessary for 
full catalog information. 


. Form of entries for recordings follows 


much the same sequence as for corre- 
sponding items for books, e.g. com- 
poser or author, title, artists, orches- 
tra, conductor of orchestra, etc. Firm 
name and record number (for singles) 
or album number (for albums) are 
often given on a separate line for 
easy identification. If the reverse side 
differs from main entry, information 
is given in contents note and added 
cards are made as for a separate en- 
try. When both foreign and English 
title is given, foreign form is used as 
main entry with reference for the 
English form. For music, patron re- 
quests indicate advisability of making 
analytics for title and subject for each 
separate work, artist, soloist, instru- 
ment, orchestra and conductor. 


. To distinguish record entries from 


other forms of music the word “Rec- 
ord” is added to the subject entry, 
e.g. Symphony (Record). If record- 
ings are classified, the word Record is 
incorporated in the call number, e.g. 
Record 78511 B-813 or an abbrevia- 
tion is used such as P.R.M. (Phono- 
graph Record-Music) or P.R.S. (Pho- 
nograph Record-Speech). Also in the 
case of composers having several com- 
positions of the same form, a letter 
to indicate the form of composition 
and the number of the composition 
is added to the cutter number, e.g. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Record 
785.11 B415s5, Mozart’s Concerto No. 
4, Record 785.6 M939c4. 


5. Preparation for Circulation 
Each disc is labeled on front side. Half 
moon type of label placed on center of disc 
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has proved satisfactory. Pocket and date 
slip are put into albums. For single records, 
book card is clipped onto envelope and 
date slip pasted on to it. With albums 
having printed information on inside cover, 
pocket and label are tipped onto front cover 
or put on back cover. 


6. Circulation 


a. To whom—Several libraries reported 
that only the non-breakable records 
are loaned to children. High school 
age are permitted use of the adult 
collection. 


b. Period of loan—Varies, some libraries 
issue for two weeks, others for one 
week. Number of items loaned varies 
from 12 singles plus 6 albums to three 
singles or 1 album. Both period and 
number were reported as dependent 
on size of collection. For group work 
more items are loaned for a limited 
period. 

c. Checking of records—In several li- 
braries borrowers are requested to ex- 
amine records (both sides) to be as- 
sured that the records are in good 
condition when borrowed and there 
are no unnoted scratches. When re- 
turned the librarian makes a careful 
examination. Notation is made on en- 
velope of any unusual marks of wear. 


d. Protection of records circulated— 
Methods vary, some libraries use the 
original protective paper for albums 
and a special record case made by a 
library supply house for singles. Two 
of the larger libraries reported suc- 
cessful use of heavy red rope en- 
velopes with tape. 


e. Charge for breakage—Practices re- 
ported vary. If a record in an album 
is broken and replacement is obtain- 
able, charge is made only for the disc 
broken. If disc is not replaceable 
charge is made for the entire album 
and residue of album is given to the 
borrower. One library reported charge 
is made only for broken disc whether 
or not replaceable. This latter prac- 
tice is based on the experience that 
patrons will not borrow albums for 
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fear of a mishap and the resulting 
added expense. The library therefore 
decided to share the loss. 


7. Replacements 


Difficulties in securing replacements for 
album discs were reported as a “common 
problem.” It was noted that so long as the 
album is being “pressed” the manufacturer 
is obliged by law to produce a “separate” 
upon order. The months involved in secur- 
ing the replacement is the discouraging 
factor. 


8. Discounts 


Some libraries reported that local dealers 
give no discount. Others that an allowance 
of 10-20% is granted depending largely on 
the size of the orders. 


General Comments 


Enthusiasm waxed high over the need for 
and value of extending library service to 
include audio material. In addition to the 
obvious reasons for so doing to keep abreast 
of the educational phases of library service, 
each library having circulated recordings 
pointed to the amount of use made of 
them. Miss Andersen quoted figures which 
showed a much higher average turn-over 
of recordings than of books. Recordings 
of music constitute the major number of 
requests although some speech records are 
asked for, especially Shakespeare and for- 
eign language study courses. 

The general favor of the public toward 
this audio phase of service was reported as 
exceptional. Further, it has brought to the 
library an entirely new group of borrowers. 
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In the use of recordings the men outnumber 
the women. 

So deeply felt was the need for making 
the right start in this pioneer field that 
those attending the breakfast requested the 
Executive Board of the Illinois Library 
Association to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the field.* 


HELPFUL MATERIAL REGARDING 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDINGS 


Guides; 

Affelder, Paul, How to build a record 
library, 1947 (789.9 A256) 

Eisenberg, Philip and Krasno, Hecky 
Guide to children’s records; a complete 
guide to recorded stories, songs and 
music for children, 1948 (J789.9 E36) 

Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of re- 
corded music Ed. 3, 1948 (R789.9 
G747) 

Hall, David, Record book (Internat. ed.), 
1948 (789.9 H175-1948) 

Hallstrom, John, Relax and listen, 1947 
(780.072 H193) 

Kolodin, Irving, New guide to recorded 
music, 1946 (789.9 K81-1946) 

Whiteman, Paul, Records for the mil- 
lions: ed. by David A. Stein, 1948 
(789.9 W594) 


Maégazines for reviews and lists 


Etude—Library Journal—Music News— 
Nation—Saturday Review of Literature 


*Word has been received that the “communica- 
tion was read and discussed and the Board on No- 
vember 20, 1948, decided that a special audio- 
visual committee should be appointed to serve for 
one year and make a study of the field.” 

+May be borrowed from Illinois State Library. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MIRIAM HERRON, Editor* 


DO YOU HAVE A STUDENT ASSISTANTS’ MANUAL? 


In our library, the student assistants’ 
“Bible” is a very present help in time of 
trouble. First, it serves as a text in training 
student assistants. Suppose the new assist- 
ant needs to know how to file the circula- 
tion. She is told, “Read pages 10 to 12 in 
the manual, then ask for the set of practice- 
filing cards.” The librarian then checks the 
filing and straightens out any errors before 
the student does actual filing. 

The manual is also used to keep practices 
uniform from year to year—or to see what 
old practices can be improved. Who of you 
has not gone to a new position and won- 
dered what Miss Brown had done about 
charging students for lost books or how 
previous student assistants had qualified for 
their service award? 

The handbook may be a single copy 
(probably the most satisfactory form for a 
small library), or it may be duplicated so 
that each assistant may have one. The du- 
plication may be by mimeographing or, if 
there is a school printing shop, it may take 
printed form. When there is a master copy 
only, it may be a loose-leaf notebook with 
pages reinforced with gummed circles to 
stand heavy usage. In this case, new pages 
may easily be inserted when material be- 
comes out of date. Then there is the scrap- 
book type with the instruction sheets in- 
serted by means of gummed “corners.” In 
order to get the material across to the stu- 
dents and make the reading of the book as 
palatable as possible, I suggest including 
more than the prosaic directions. 

One can make the cover attractive with 
a chintz or wallpaper jacket and perhaps 
an appropriate picture. Inside, include pic- 


tures of the library and assistants. Often 
the library picture used in the school year- 
book may be obtained after the annual is 
printed. I save cartoons about books and 
libraries for our staff manual. The New 
Yorker and the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture are good sources of bookish cartoons. 
Of course, diagrams (how to mend, for in- 
stance) and sample forms such as fines rec- 
ords, overdue notices and such are a neces- 
sary part of this code book. Finally, library 
jokes and short poems or jingles about 
books or libraries are pasted in. The re- 
sulting book is so intriguing that often stu- 
dents not on the staff will ask to look at it. 

The other contents of a typical student 
assistant’s manual are listed below in out- 
line form. Any librarian may adapt these 
to her own library. 


CONTENTS OF THE STUDENT STAFF 
MANUAL 
A. Assistants 
1. Qualifications 
- How chosen 
. Rewards or credit received 
. General satisfactions 
. The library club 
6. Library rules for the general student 


ant WwW 


B. Duties 


1. In the reading room 

a. Taking attendance 

b. Shelving 
(1) Outline of Dewey Classification 
(2) Shelf reading 

c. Library housekeeping 

d. Charging out books 
(Sample forms) 
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e. Filing circulation 
f. Overdues 
g. Fines 
h. What to do when the librarian is 
absent 
j. How to assist borrowers 
2. In the work room 
a. Repairing books and magazines 
b. Preparing new books for circula- 
tion 
(1) Book jackets 
. (2) Pockets and cards 
(3) Lettering and shellacking 
3. The card catalog 
a. Finding books through the card 
catalog 
b. Sample cards 
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c. How to type unit cards 
d. How to file in the catalog 
4. Vertical file 
a. How to use 
b. How to file 
c. How to prepare pamphlets 
d. How to prepare pictures 
5. Taking inventory 
6. How to check in and care for maga- 
zines and newspapers 
7. Making bulletin boards and displays 
8. Suggested reading list for student as- 
sistants 
a. Vocational fiction 
b. Magazine articles 
c. Non-fiction 
d. Vocational pamphlets 


BULLETIN BOARD OF THE MONTH* 


8 
ey 


Pictures and handicraft objects help to 
make this display on Indians colorful and 
interesting. Construction paper is used for 
the border of various colors assembled at 
the left edge of the board. Small cut outs 
of Indian symbols are mounted at the 


* Prepared by Vera Goessling, librarian, Cen- 
7. High School and Junior College, Centralia, 


lower edge. The colorful Indian pictures 
are mounted on black paper. The letters 
are cut from bright blue paper and as- 
sembled on a yellow crepe paper back- 
ground. 


Pictures of Indians may be secured from 
the National Geographic Magazine or 
from the National Geographic Society. 


| 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


SIGNIFICANT DOCUMENTS IN ILLINOIS HISTORY* 


Last year thousands of residents of IIli- 
nois viewed the great documents of the 
Illinois heritage displayed by the Federal 
Government in its Freedom Train. At the 
same time the State of Illinois exhibited 
some of its treasures in the State Archives 
Building. A description of the Illinois man- 
uscripts, entitled “Winning Our Freedom,” 
was published in the November 1948 issue 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


* Selected and prepared by Margaret C. Norton, 
archivist and staff Archives Unit of the Illinois 
State Library. 


With this issue we are starting a series 
of reproductions of significant documents in 
the Archives Department of the Illinois 
State Library. Space limitations and costs 
prohibit showing every document of impor- 
tance, nor do we claim that these are the 
most important records which the State 
owns. Some of these were chosen because 
they are historically interesting, some be- 
cause they mark an important influence 
upon the development of State government. 
All chosen are, we consider, significant doc- 
uments in Illinois history. 


JOURNALS OF THE FIRST TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE 
OF ILLINOIS, 1812 


The Congressional Act approved Febru- 
ary 3, 1809, under which the Territory of 
Illinois was organized, provided that the 
Governor should call an election for Rep- 
resentatives to a General Assembly so soon 
as there should be a population of five 
thousand free males of twenty-one years 
and upwards, or whenever he should be 
given evidence that such was the wish of 
the majority of the freeholders even though 
that population had not yet been reached. 

Governor Ninian Edwards called for such 
an election to be held October 8 through 10, 
1812. Under the Act the people were to 
elect Representatives, who in turn would 


nominate ten men from whom the Congress 
should select five members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. The election returns have dis- 
appeared, but it is evident that not only 
the seven Representatives were elected, but 
also the five members of the Council, since 
both Houses convened at Kaskaskia, on the 
same day, November 25, 1812. The session 
lasted through December 26 of that year. 
The President of the Legislative Council 
was Pierre Menard, later to become Illinois’ 
first elected Lieutenant Governor. George 
Fisher was elected Speaker of the House. 
The Governor had the absolute veto. 
Twenty-seven acts were passed at the first 
session of the Territorial General Assembly. 
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THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, 1870 


This, the third State Constitution of IIli- 
nois, dated May 13, 1870, has come to be 
called “the Constitution that cannot be 
amended.” Amendments to but one article 
of the Constitution may be proposed at the 
same session of the General Assembly, and 
to the same article not oftener than once in 
four years. Furthermore, a majority of all 
electors voting at the general election at 
which the proposed amendment is sub- 
mitted must vote favorably. Only seven of 
the nineteen amendments submitted for 


ratification have carried, and the last ac- 
cepted in 1908. The new Constitution pro- 
posed by the Constitution of 1920-1922 
failed to carry. 

Although admittedly antiquated, the chief 
stumbling blocks to a modernized Constitu- 
tion for Illinois seem to be the present re- 
strictions on methods of taxation (no in- 
come tax, for instance) and the desire of 
downstate Illinois to retain its control of 
the General Assembly despite the larger 
proportion of population found in Cook 
County. 


(See illustration p. 130) 


charges. 


CAN YOU HELP! 


2 film reels—16 mm. sound—are missing! 


No doubt they were borrowed or picked up by mistake from the Illinois 
State Library exhibit during the I. L. A. conference in Springfield, November 
18-20, 1948, at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 


The films are “The Librarian” and “The Library Misery.” 
the borrowers have had an opportunity to view these films by now, and, as we 
have many requests for them, we would appreciate their return. 

No questions asked and the Illinois State Library will pay the transportation 


WE DO NEED THE FILMS! 


Undoubtedly 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


Mr. John T. Winterich, editor, short story 
writer, author of A Primer of Book Collect- 
ing, Books and the Man, Early American 
Books and Printing, Twenty-three Books, 
and many other books of bibliographical 
interest, has been appointed to give the 
first of the newly created “Phineas L. Wind- 
sor Lectures in Librarianship” at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. 

Mr. Winterich will deliver a series of 
three lectures during the latter part of 
April. They will be published in book form 
in 1949. 

The Windsor Lectures in Librarianship 
fund has been created by the University of 
Illinois Library School Alumni Association 
_ from money contributed by more than two 
thousand of the school’s graduates. The 
Lectureship is named in honor of Phineas 
L. Windsor, Director Emeritus of the 
Library School, whose retirement in 1940 
closed a period of 31 years service to library 
education. 

Ernest J. Reece has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the University of Illinois Library 
School as Visiting Professor of Library Sci- 
ence for the Spring, 1949, semester. 

Professor Reece retired last year from his 
chair as Melvil Dewey Professor of Library 
Service at Columbia University. He is the 
author of several books on education for 
librarianship and has long been recognized 
as the leading authority in this field. He 
was a member of the University of Illinois 
Library School faculty from 1912-17. 

Professor Reece will undertake a study 
of some features of the new Library School 
curriculum and will conduct a seminar for 
doctoral candidates in the Library School. 

The 29th annual National Boys and Girls 
Week will be observed this year April 30- 


May 7. The theme is “Building for Citizen- 
ship.” 

Reprints of IJllinois—a bibliography are 
now available free on request to the Illinois 
State Library. This bibliography originally 
appeared in the October, 1948, issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, pp. 386-408. 


The Federal Library Demonstration Bill 
was introduced into both the Senate and 
House Wednesday, January Sth. 

The Senate bill is sponsored by Senators 
Lister Hill, Alabama, George D. Aiken, 
Vermont, and Paul H. Douglas, Illinois. 
Representative Ray J. Madden, Indiana, 
is the sponsor of the House bill. 

The bill numbers are: Senate—S. 130 and 
House—H.R. 874. 

The bills have been referred to the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee in the Sen- 
ate, and to the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee in the House. 

Write your senator for copies of the bill. 


* * * 


Trustees (Directors) of libraries in IIli- 
nois will be interested in the recent publi- 
cation of the Indiana Joint Committee on 
Library Action (the Indiana Library Trus- 
tees Association and the Indiana Library 
Association). Write Paul R. Benson, Chair- 
man, Trustees Division, Indiana Library 
Association, New Castle, Ind., as to where 
to secure copy. 


VIRGINIA—Word has been received of 
the death of Mrs. Alice Martin, librarian 
of the public library for the past 31 years. 
Mrs. Irene S. Rexroat, who has been the 
assistant, has been appointed acting 
librarian. 
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CHARLESTON—The announcement has 
just been made that the Teachers College 
Board have named the new library building 
now under construction at Eastern State 
College in honor of Miss Mary J. Booth, 
emeritus librarian, who had been the 
librarian in charge for 40 years. This action 
reversed a policy of several years’ standing 
which opposed naming state college build- 
ings for living persons. 

* * 

A brief outline of the work of the Air- 
plane Mechanic, what he does, and how he 
qualifies to do it, written by Samuel Ellis, 
is now available from Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University, New York 3, 
N. Y., for 50 cents, cash with order. 

This six-page leaflet contains information 
on future prospects, nature of the work, 
qualifications, preparation, training, re- 
quirements for licensing by C.A.A., earn- 
ings, advantages and disadvantages, unions, 
number and distribution of workers, meth- 
ods of entrance and advancement. Included 
are an appraisal of literature, sources of 
further information, and recommended 
reading references. 

& 

A concise outline of Department Store 
Work, written by Norma Squitieri and 
Muriel D. Lickel, has just been released by 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. This brief leaf- 
let, published in October, is obtainable for 
50 cents per copy, cash with order. 

Information includes history of depart- 
ment stores, future prospects, nature of 
work with brief notes on the variety of em- 
ployment available, qualifications and prep- 
aration needed, methods of entrance and 
advancement, earnings, advantages and dis- 
advantages, unions in the field, number and 
distribution of workers. Also contains ap- 
praisal of literature, sources of further in- 
formation, and reading references. 

$¢ ¢ 

“What Makes a Fine Watch Fine?” is the 
title of a new sound motion picture spon- 
sored by the Hamilton Watch Company. 
This picture, produced by The Jam Handy 
Organization, shows many intimate details 
of fine watch making, explains many of the 
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little things that make the big difference 
between a fine watch and an ordinary one. 
Tiny parts no bigger than a speck of dust 
are photographed so close they fill the 
screen. The amazing dexterity of watch 
makers is shown as they manipulate parts 
so small they are almost invisible to the 
naked eye. 

Many scenes show the infinite care and 
patience that goes into all phases of watch 
manufacture, a miniature steel mill that 
makes an alloy more precious than gold 
when made into watch parts, a laboratory 
that creates watch oil of fabulous value, 
and precious jewels that provide the bear- 
ings for tiny watch parts. These manufac- 
turing sequences are interspersed with 
amazing little “believe it or nots,” which 
add to the interest and entertainment this 
film provides. This film is not technical in 
nature—it is designed for general audiences. 

This picture is available—without charge 
—for showings before civic, Chamber of 
Commerce, industrial, transport, church, 
fraternal, school and college groups. The 
local sponsor pays only the cost of the re- 
turn shipment to a conveniently located 
distribution point. Reservations for the use 
of “What Makes a Fine Watch Fine?” 
should be made well in advance of the 
showing date. Alternate dates should be 
given if possible, and state the occasion 
for which it will be used and the estimated 
size of the audience. The sponsor reserves 
the right to restrict distribution when pre- 
viously scheduled showings conflict. Ar- 
rangements for the use of this film can be 
made through local authorized Hamilton 
Watch dealers. 


At the Catalogers’ Breakfast held on Sat- 
urday, November 20, 1948, during the 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Library 
Association, in Springfield, it was proposed 
that a section for catalogers be organized 
within the membership of the Association. 

Mary Moyer, Illinois State Historical 
Library, was appointed temporary chair- 
man. She was instructed to call a meeting 
of the catalogers in the Springfield area to 
begin the organization of such a group. 
Early in January a meeting was called and 
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plans for the organization were discussed. 
Edith Sharp, Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
was appointed temporary secretary. A let- 
ter was written to the President and sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board of the 
Illinois Library Association asking permis- 
sion to organize a Catalogers Section. 

We are interested in securing the names 
of catalogers and assistants throughout the 
State, who would like to become members 
of this section. Plans are under way to 
have a representative at each of the regional 
meetings, sponsored by the Iilinois State 
Library, University of Illinois Library 
School, and the Illinois Library Association, 
to secure the names of interested catalogers 
and librarians. 

If you are unable to attend one of these 
regional meetings and are interested will 
you please contact Miss Mary Moyer, IIli- 
nois State Historical Library, Springfield, 
or Miss Edith Sharp, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield. 

& 


University of Illinois Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, Urbana, in cooperation 
with the University Library School an- 
nounces a Course for School Librarians and 
Teachers “Library Materials For Adoles- 
cents” at Alton, IIl. 

The course has as its objectives a knowl- 
edge of and appreciation for adolescent 
literature; an acquaintance with standard 
aids in book selection for adolescents in 
public and high school libraries; the devel- 
opment of judgment in fitting books to 
pupil needs; and the ability to select and 
integrate books and materials vital to the 
school curriculum. 


PLACE: 
Board of Education Building 
1211 North Henry 
Alton, Illinois 


TIME: 
Mondays, 6:30 p. m. 
Beginning Feb. 14, 1949 


INSTRUCTOR: 
Miss Louise Anthony 
Supervisor of Public School Libraries 
Alton, Illinois 
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CREDIT: 
Three hours undergraduate credit 


TUITION: 
$19.00 per person 
‘ete 

University of Illinois Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, Urbana, in cooperation 
with The Library School and the College 
of Medicine announces a Course for Medi- 
cal Librarians “Medical Literature and 
Reference Work.” 

This course is designed for persons hold- 
ing positions as medical librarians or pre- 
paring for such positions. It is open to 
those who can meet the requirements for 
admission to the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School graduate courses. It consists 
of a detailed study of the basic and most 
useful reference and bibliographic aids in 
the medical sciences and related fields. It 
will include such topics as hospital organi- 
zation, medical terminology, reference work 
in medical libraries and medical literature. 
Drill and practice problems in the use of 
specific titles will be given. 


PLACE: 

University of Illinois 

Medical Center, Room 217 

1853 West Polk Street 

Chicago, Illinois 
TIME: 

Beginning Monday, March 7, 1949 and 
continuing through Friday, March 25, 
1949—9 to 12 a. m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 
each day. 

REGISTRATION: 

March 7, 1949—9 a. m. Room 217 Medi- 

cal Center 
CREDIT: 

One unit of graduate credit 
TUITION AND FEES: 

$60.00 per person 

LIBUTZKI, Laura C., Field Visitor for 
Public Libraries, on the staff of the Illinois 
State Library has been appointed Chief of 
Extension Services. 

Miss Libutzki is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School with 
experience in school, college, army and 
public libraries. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
ACTIVITIES 


October-December, 1948 
The Catalog 


Items recataloged (including old material never processed)................ 21 
Reference Requests 
General requests (including collections)................ee0eeeeeees 6,268 
——_s_ 8,393 
Bibliographies compiled and revised (exclusive of Reading Courses) 43 
Adult Education Activities 
Hasoliment in Reading Courses. 61 
Reading Material lent 
Hesued from repional theadquarters. 196,331 
—— 407,147 
Audio-Visual Material lent 
44,616 
Documents Exchange 
Special requests for copies of Illinois documents................... 54 
70 
Consultant Service 
Visits to public libraries, visits to school libraries, visits relating to 
Archival material, visits to non-served areas.............0.00005 80 
Staff on Duty 
RESOURCES 
(Not including Archival material) 


* Included in total Reading Material lent. 


NOTICE 


If this publication has not been addressed to you correctly, or, if you have 
changed your address, or, if you wish to have your name discontinued on our 
mailing list, please notify the ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY at once. In the 


case of a new address, please give us your former address in order that the old 
one may be removed from our files. 


Your cooperation in this will help us to keep our mailing list up to date, avoid 
duplications, and give you better service. 


